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FIRST TIDINGS OF LITERARY BRAILLE 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


By ELLEN KERNEY 


In 1952 it is the pleasure of the oldest school 
for the blind in the United States to com- 
memorate, by a modest tribute, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Louis 
Braille, the glory of the oldest school for the 
blind in the world. 

The date following each locality indicates 
when tidings of literary Braille arrived or 
when the actual use of Mterary Braille began. 
Explanatory details are given wherever possible. 


Canada, 1875 


The older of its two main schools was 
established in Halifax and incorporated in 
1867 as the. Halifax Asylum for the Blind, 
becoming in 1884 the Halifax School for the 
Blind. Braille has been used there since 1879 
and has never been unwelcome. Although the 
use of “Brille’s Musical Notation” hac been 
noted py Fraser?® in 1877, it was not 
until the close of 1879 that he®® recorded 
classes in the reading of Braille. In 1883 
he®° specifically listed instruction in “Braille 
point writing.” In 1887, when the line was 
abandoned for the dot, Fraser®++ stated that 
Biaille made possible the desideratum of 
permitting knowledge gained there to be “in 
such an available form as to be capable of 
easy reference.” In 1892 he*? said that the 
motive for using Braille exclusively was 
to secure the most practical and the very best 
results, merit alone being the true test of 
superiority. An unusual application of Braille 
took place at Halifax in 1908, its use in double- 
entry bookkeeping.** The last incident 
to mention is the biennial meeting of the 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind in 1916 at Halifax, where it was unan- 
imously recommended that “British Braille” 
be adopted as a uniform type, with certain 
provisos.** To repeat, Braille, has always 
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had smooth sailing at Halifax, and so we may 
turn to Ontario. 

The school which started as the Ontario 
Institution for the Education of the Blind in 
1872*® became the Ontario School for 
the Blind around 1913.25 Althcugh New 
York Point was long preferred to Braille 
there, no special animosity toward the Braille 
system was evinced. Braille was not introduced 
in any form until 1915.°° From that time 
on it was used intermittently side by side with 
New York Point until at least 1922, as cir- 
cumstances called for a gradual transition. Since 
1922 the use of Braille at Brantford has been 
a matter of course. 

In the earlier days of the school, however, 
there were at least tidings of Braille. In 1875, 
for example, Huntert® told why he pre- 
ferred New York Point to Braille. Yet in 
1876 het? was fairminded enough to 
commend the Daisy Tablet for Braille devised 
by Smith. This tolerance was again manifested 
in 1877, when Hunter*? stated that the French 
character (Braille) had undeniable merits and 
was especially attractive to the musical blind, 
and in 1878, when he*® classed Braille as 
one of the only important alphabets and men- 
tioned Smith’s proposed “re-arrangement of 
the Braille system.” Some mild destructive 
criticism by Hunter** appeared in 1880. 

In 1902 Dymond” discussed Braille as used 
in Great Britain and in the United States, 
while in 1905 Chinese Braille was mentioned 
by Gardiner.** To conclude, Gardiner had a 
good deal to say on Braille for a decade, e. g., 
quoting Illingworth and Campbell in 1906, ** 
and repining at the lack of “English Braille” in 
Ontario and praising the Braille projects in 
Roumania and France in 1907.%. 

Let us now cross the border from Canada 
to the United States, where a far different 
situation prevailed. 

The United States, 1835 


In the United States literary Braille met with 
a mixed reception. In some schools it was 
given a trial at an early date but not retained. 
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Other schools rejected it altogether at the 
outset. A few used it more or less consistently 
from the beginning, at times alone :nd at 
times side by side with a different system. This 
was true chiefly during the nineteenth century, 
but to some degree also in the twentieth. 


New York (City), 1835 


As early as 1835 a report on literary Braille 
was sent from Paris to the school which was 
then called the New-York Institution for the 
Blind, but which in 1912 became the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
It opened on March 15, 1832 and is the 
oldest schuol for the blind in the United 
States. Its treasurer in 1835 was Curtis Bolton, 
and in November of that year he®® received 
the report in question, It had been penned 
in Paris on August 1, 1835 by Leon Vaysse, 
formerly a professor at the New York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, who suggested 
the use of the system by the New-York In- 
stitution for the Blind. The article was not 

ublished untitl 1837, however, and the word 
raille was not used (for this eponym came 
later), but the description and symbols are 
unmistakable. Barbier was mentioned by name 
but Braille was called “one of the blind tutors.” 

Apparently Vaysse’s suggestion fell on deaf 
ears, for no specific reference to Braille at 
this school appeared until the 1853-1854 re- 
port of Adams, published in 1855.1 John 
Glover Adams (1807-1884), a physician on 
the board of managers of the New-York In- 
stitution for the Blind, had visited Europe 
repeatedly since 1834, and he chanced to visit 
Paris in 1853-1854. Late in 1854 the other 
managets requested Adams to “prepare an 
account” of the European schools for the blind 
visited by him. It was drawn up on February 
12, 1855 and covered the two years 1853 
and 1854. He had made many visits to the 
Paris school in the winter of 1853-1854 and 
on one visit had been accompanied by George 
F. Allen, the recording secretary of the New- 
York Institution for the Blind. Adams made 
specific mention of the “system of raised points 
invented by M. Braille.” This report was ac- 
companied by specimens of the Braille alpha- 
bet, a slate, a guide, and a stylus, and it did 
not meet with the neglect of the Vaysse one. 

Cooper, in his 1855 report, published in 
1856, attested the actual use of Braille here 
in 1855, though it was a “modification” of 
the original “brought into use by an inmate.” 
Cooper’s 1856 report, published in 18577 
indicated a continued interest in Braille: “The 


_— of writing in raised points was fully 
tibed in last year's Report. The metallic 
agra ons ek es rocess will soon be ready 
or distribution to other Institutions.” 

The abovementioned “modification” was 
resumably the work of Adam McClelland. 
n the pertinent passage to be quoted we note 

that Braille’s name is adorned with an acute 
accent. On December 29, 1857 Allen e¢ al.? 
wrote: “The Braillé system of writing is now 
practiced by a number of our pupils. This is 
the best one yet devised for use of the 
Blind. It has received a fresh impulse from 
Mr. M’Clelland, an alumnus of our Institution, 
and teacher in the male department. Mr. 
M’Clelland has invented a new writing-frame, 
which will put it within the reach of the blind 
generally. This is a most important advance, 
and makes Mr. Braillé’s important invention 
a still more valuable instrument in the educa- 
tion of the Blind.” 

Some explanation of this 1855 “modification” 
was given much later (1886) by Babcock:* 
“Many years ago, when I began, I found it 
essential to have some method of tangible 
writing. In the house was a Braille tablet, 
but no one knew how to use it. No one knew 
what the alphabet was. A blind teacher, by 
the name of McClellan [sic], studied the 
pages be observed the characters that could 

made u it. It was arranged for sixty- 
three pn orl and he ee rereiey ane 
of them as an alphabet. I made my own text 


Additional details were supplied still later 
(1892) by Wait:® “In the report of the New 
York institution, 7 in 1837 may be found 
an illustration of the Braille al , and an 
explanation of the importance of point writing. 
At that time it was difft-ult to procure ap- 

. The Boston letter was rising in favor, 
and there was a prejudice against so-called 
arbitrary alphabets, to [so?} that substantial 
practical application of the method was not 
made until 1855, when Mr. Adam McClelland, 
a teacher in the institution, arranged an alpha- 
bet for the English language, using for the 
purpose a writing-frame procured at the Paris 
school by Dr. John G. Adams, in 1853-54. 
This system was in use in the New York in- 
stitution from 1855 until the introduction of 
what has become known as the New York 
Point letter.” 

As for the specific “modification” made 
by McClelland, our only clue is the imperfect 

le cited by Russ* in his third “Number,” 


— 
pub ished in November of 1862. This sample 
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indicated an alphabetical system augmented by 
one part-word contraction, “ing.” Only two 
letters, ‘‘a’” and “‘l,” can be called identical 
with those of Louis Braille’s original system 
on the limited basis afforded by Russ. 

On January 22, 1908 Wait*? looked back 
and said that “Mr, McClelland’s alphabet” 
had been weighed and found wanting , wesc 
“it was not adaptable to the structure of a 
musical notation.” 

Now that I have outlined the contributions 
of Adams, Allen, and McClelland from 1853 
through 1857, I return to the narrative from 
1858 on. In his report for the year 1858, 
Cooper??_ made an indirect reference to the 
continued use of Braille, stating that the 
studies taught included “Writing in Raised 
Points.” In 1862 Babcock’s ‘‘application of the 
Braille system of signs to the geometrical 
figures” was praised by Tuckerman ef al.°", 
who noted: “These figures and signs are made 
in the Institution, by means of punctured 
paper-prints, which are made to supply the 
want of more perfect diagrams from abroad, 
the expense of which the Institution is at 
present unable to incur.” 

On October 1, 1863 William Bell Wait 
became the superintendent, after having been 
a teacher from the autumn of 1859 through 
the spring of 1861. At the end of 1866 he* 
evaluated the superior achievement in reading 
by meang of “point signs” at the school in 
Missouri; though the word ‘Braille’ was not 
used by Wait in this instance,** it was em- 
ployed by him in 1890%* with reference to the 
same Missouri statistics. It was also on this 
date (December 31, 1866) that Wait®* actually 
praised Braille twice: eight N. Y. I. B. students 
unable to read “‘line signs” had made a limited 
trial of Braille from October 9 through De- 
cember 19, 1866 with good results; secondly, 
he called Braille an excellent system and urged 
that it be taught in “every institution,” stressing 
“the importance of printing books” in Braille. 

At two later dates Wait recalled this period 
of 1865-1867, which may be called the line 
of demarcation between the use of some form 
of Braille and the introduction of New York 
Point. On August 23, 1878 Wait®* said: “The 
Braille system was early introduced into New 
York, and we have books 5 ome books printed 
in the Braille system, and have a translation 
of the Braille system made from the French 
at that time at Philadelphia. It would seem 
from the report in 1877, that the Braille sys- 
tem is a most excellent system, which I admit, 
and if there was no other I would gladly adopt 





the Braille system. I want to state that since 
1865 or 1866, New York has been using the 
point system [New York Point], and that we 
have no captious opposition to other systems.” 
On October 15, 1890, in speaking of his 
own studies of the Braille system, Wait®* ex- 
plained: “In order that the subject might be 
introduced and taught in the most efficient 
manner, I studied the whole system carefully. 
My work was greatly facilitated by an excellent 
translation of the second revised edition of the 
French system, by Mr. E. P. Capp in 1863, 
and by a book entitled “The Braille System,” 
published by Henry Robyn in 1867 . . . feeling 
the importance of securing wide and united 
action, I waived for the time the considera- 
tions of defect and improvement, and advocated 
the general adoption of the Braille.” 

In 1890 Wait** quoted his 1866 report® 
with its plea for the adoption of Braille in 
the United States and then*®* added: “This 
appeal elicited no response from Boston or 
Philadelphia. Not a sheet of embossed Braille 
was printed.” Lastly, Wait®* noted: 

“After the merits of the device [New York 
Point} had been demonstrated, another effort 
was made to secure the adherence of the Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia schools to a point system. 
I stated to Dr. Howe and to Mr. Chapin that, 
notwithstanding my belief that a code much 
superior to the Braille was within view, I 
would abandon all further efforts in this di- 
rection and adopt the Braille if they would 
do the same and coéperate to provide books 
printed in that system. It should be borne in 
mind that at this time the whole country was 
almost entirely dependent on the Boston press 
for embossed a 

“The proposal was not accepted.” 

Babcock? also summed up this period of 
transition from Braille to New York Point: 
“Mr. Wait finally came in as superintendent, 
and with a wish for uniformity, decided that 
we would use the Braille system, although we 
had determined that the present horizontal 
Point system [New York Point] had superior 
advantages. But for the sake of uniformity, 
and in the hope that the other schools might 
thereby be influenced to introduce and effective- 
ly use a system of tangible Point writing and 
printing, Mr. Wait, for the time, put aside 

is own views, and the Braille system for 
several years was used here, For this reason, 
more or less of my text-books are in that 
system.” 

Destructive criticism of the Braille system 
was started by Wait in 1867° and continued 
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almost steadily until 1916, the year of his 
death. This criticism sounded the knell of 
Braille at the downstate eo some — 

. Lite Braille was gradually restore 
to the csbisttbi between 1916 ith 1926, 
according to Van Cleve in 1930,5* but the 
first annual rt to record the restoration 
was that for the 1922-1923 school-year.?* 


Pennsylvania, 1854 


The Philadelphia school was called the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind when it opened early in 1833; since 
March of 1946 its title has been Overbrook 
School for the Blind. This school had a decisive 
influence in making Braille the standard system 
of the United States. The existence of the 
Braille system was made known to the Phila- 
delphia school by a local physician in 1854.?* 
On March 2, 1854 the chairman of the com- 
mittee of instruction at this school, Dr. Robley 
Dunglison, was requested by the board of 
managers to examine schools for the blind 
abroad during his visit to Europe in 1854.?° 
His account of the use of Braille at the Insti- 
tution Impériale des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris 
was included in a letter written on October 2, 
1854 and appended to the Philadelphia school’s 
twenty-second annual report.2* (One minor 
error ap in it: Louis Braille was not 
congenitally blind.) A specimen of “this type” 
accompanied the letter. Dunglison?* apparently 
steered a middle course in evaluating such 
systems as Braille. It was in the summer of 
1854 that he had visited the Paris school® and 
obtained a sample of Braille,?* but it was not 
until January 2, 1860 that any indication of 
the actual use of the system was forthcoming. 
On that date Chapin’ stated that during the 
year of 1859 instruction had been given in 
“Braille’s System.” 

The next recognition came on December 1, 
1864, when Chapin* wrote -that the Braille 
system was ‘in constant practice.” Four years 
elapsed before any further reference to Braille 
was made; on t 1, 1868 Chapin® 
spoke of the general adoption of the “alpha- 
betic system” in the United States but added 
“Braille’s dot characters are also used.” In 
1870 Chapin’ suggested that “the Braille dot- 
ted character” was taught in most American 
schools as an auxiliary rather than for general 
use and compared it with New York Point. 
Similar statements were issued by Chapin in 
1871,12 1872,}? 1874,38 1875,1* and 1878.15 

In 1879%* two classes of “male pupils” 
were instructed in ‘“Braille-point Writing,” 


while in 1880'" both boys and girls were 
taught Braille. On December 1, 1881 Chapin'* 
announced: “We have adopted the Braille 
system of “Point-Writing” and printing, which 
is generally used in Europe, and gives us the 
advantage of much music printed in this 
character in: Paris and elsewhere.” In 1883 
he* stated point blank: “The Braille point 
was adopted in this institution for the superi- 
ority of its musical notation.” Lastly, in 1887 
Battles* contributed a note to the history of 
Braille on this side of the Atlantic: “The 
Braille was known in this country soon after 
the earlier institutions were organized, and 
was used a little in some of them, but never 
to the extent to call it a national syster.” 


Missouri, 1859-1861 


In 1879 the Missouri Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, where teaching be 
in 1851, became the Missouri School for the 
Blind. Here, in the city of Saint Louis, named 
for Louis IX of France (the founder of 
Quinze-Vingts), a royal welcome appropriately 
awaited the Braille system, It was introduced 
during the 1859-1861 period, abandoned for 
New York Point for a short time, and then 
restored in perpetuity. The statistics are at- 
tended with two minor complications: on 
two occasions the school had to close for some 
six months, once during the 1860-1861 
period,**-*° and again during the 1870-1871 
session;?” a mystery surrounds the actual year 
when Braille became a tool of instruction 
(1859, 1860, 1861). A Bohemian-American 
sia eam named Simon Pollak was one of the 
ounders and trustees of the new school, and 
he sailed for Europe on June 9, 1859 to visit, 
inter alia, schools for the blind.**5¢ In the 
summer of 1859 he visited the Paris school 
and “saw for the first time the Braille point 
type,” and detcrmined to introduce it through- 
out the United States; on a later visit to the 
Paris school he was “initiated and grounded 
in the Braille System.’’**-49 

Probably the explanation of apparent dis- 
ee ogi dates is that in 1859 and 1860 
Pollak had mailed samples of Braille and in- 
structions for its use to the faculty, while his 
personal demonstration of the system had had 
to wait until his return in 1861. (The crucial 
reports of the school for the 1859-1861 period, 
which might settle the matter, are rare and 
were not available to me,) Pollak**-*® thus 
described his 1861, homecoming: 

“Immediately after my return to St. Louis, 
I went to see the School for the Blind, which 
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had been closed for nearly six months for 
want of means . . . The school was opened 
again, and I was enabled to introduce the 
Braille system of reading, writing and print- 
ee 

“The music teacher, Henry Robyn, was the 
first to take it up, study it, and teach it in 
music, The other teachers soon followed in 
the literary department. The success of the 
Braille system surpassed all expectations. It 
is the greatest boon the blind ever received.” 

The year 1859 was listed twice,**-*7 the 
year 1860 twice,*°°? and the year 1861 
once.*® Sibley,®? who had access to the above- 
mentioned rare reports, was able to cite the 
official view: ‘In the report of the Missouri 
School made in 1860, a whole page is devoted 
to the Braille, which had already been reg- 
ularly adopted in both the departments of 
literature and music. It was introduced direct 
from Paris by a trustee of the school, Dr. S. 
Pollak.” 

The original code of Louis Braille was 
changed and called ‘Missouri Braille.’ The 
symbols for “x,” “y,” and “z’ of French 
Braille were used to denote, arepecterelys “w,” 
“x,” and “y’; the ‘‘c” cedilla of French (dots 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6) was borrowed for the 
English “z.”” The avowed reason for this action 
in Missouri was the preservation of sequence 
(adding dots 3 and 6 to the original Braille 
symbols for “‘c,” “‘d,” ‘“e,” and “f’’). This 
modification was discussed by Sibley,>2-54-55 
Miss Hedges,?® and Robyn.®° The latterS® dis- 
closed that the ampersand (&) wag denoted 
by all six dots (‘‘e” acute in French Braille). 


It is difficult to establish the exact period 
during which Braille was in abeyance, but I 
conjecture that it fell between 1869 and 1871. 
Foster became superintendent in 1868°* 5? and 
in 1871 voiced his objections to Braille.?° In 
1892 Sibley5? reconstructed the temporary 
eclipse of Braille by New York Point: “As 
many of the New York styles are adopted in 
the west as being the latest and best, it soon 
became the fashion to use New York Point; 
and the Missouri people are nothing if not 
fashionable, and the new point system was 
adopted by the school in St. Louis. I say 
adopted, because it was ordered that the Braille 
be set aside and the new point substituted. It 
was not a case of comparison of the two sys- 
tems; it was clearly and plainly an abandon- 
ment of the Braille and a substitution of the 
New York Point. It was not a case of contest. 
No one objected. Pupils and teachers alike 
had been told so often of the wonderful ad- 


vantages of the new system, all of which they 
believed, that with one accord and with perfect 
good will all began to use it. A great pile of 
slates were secured, and the Missouri School 
was in the height of fashion with the latest 
New York style. After using the New York 
Point for some time, it was found that it did 
not meet expectations, and at the risk of being 
considered out of style it was laid aside and 
the Braille taken up; and while the officer 
alluded to was advocating the New York Point 
at Indianapolis, the paraphernalia of that sys- 
tem that was to revolutionize printing for the 
blind had been sold to the ragman, and the 
old Braille more firmly established than ever. 
The new point system was dropped simply 
because it was found to be deficient in many 
respects, especially in music.” 
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THE AUSTRIAN PROGRAM FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF THE BLIND TO OPERATE TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARDS 


By Dr. KARL TRAPNY 


1. Origin of This New Occupation for 
the Blind. 


During World War II the blind of Austria 
and Germany were afforded an opportunity 
to serve as switchboard-operators. It is greatly 
to the credit of the firm of Siemens and Halske 
that it was so prominent in espousing this 
cause. The head of this firm took personal 
charge of these efforts. The technical solution 
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of this problem was handled by two of the 
firm’s engineers: chief engineer Fr. W. Gust, 
who is now employed in Speyer, and another 
engineer, the late J. Koczott. At several stages 
of the development there were constructed 
tactile identifications which allow the adapting 
of every modern cordless switchboard-installa- 
tion so as to be manned by the blind, regard- 
less of the type of construction. The construc- 
tion of the very latest models is already per- 
mitting a direct change-over from the pilot- 
lamps (formerly serving for the sighted) to 
the tactile identifications. In other words, these 
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tactile identifications are the same size as the 
pilot-lamps. As a result, the switchboard does 
not have to be rebuilt, a circumstance which 
makes it much easier to train blind people. 
Moreover, a switchboard adapted for use by 
the blind can also be used by the sighted in 
the same way without modification later on. 


A tactile identification of this kind consists 
of a coil and armature (round iron bar). When 
the current flows through the winding, the 
armature is pulled into the coil; the upper 
part of the armature, the tactile pin (com- 
posed of aluminum or some synthetic ma- 
terial), is consequently raised and projects a 
little beyond the edge of the so-called tactile 
socket, and can readily be identified by the 
palpating finger. Tactile identifications are in- 
serted in a switchboard as parts for every sub- 
scriber’s line. Moreover, one tactile identifica- 
tion is likewise used in addition to the local 
key for the record circuit. The terminal lug 
of a tactile identification may occupy four dif- 
ferent positions: (1) either it is plugged in 
the pak 9 and in general cannot be felt; (2) 
or it has emerged beyond the edge of the 
tactile socket and can be identified by the 
groping finger (is actuated); (3) or it moves 
up and down slowly (moves at intervals of 
1.5 seconds — it is moved slowly); (4) or it 
moves at intervals of 0.5 second (it is moved 
quickly). When the blind telephone-operator 
is working at his switchboard he is greatly 
helped by these different possibilities and also 
by one other factor, whether the answering 
tactile signal or the supervisory tactile signal 
(the two tactile signals of a subscriber's line) 
occupies these postions. During World War II 
these tactile identifications were produced in 
Berlin alone. In the post-war period Austria 
has become independent in the manufacture 
of tactile identifications. The firm of Siemens 
and Halske a such manufacture 
to the Ceija and Nissl Company, Vienna 20. 
The ommnilstiog of a woinchbvoned fet operation 
by the blind is carried out in Austria by the 
original manufacture of the switchboard, 


’ The first course of instruction for German 

and Austrian teachers of the blind was given 
in Berlin-Siemensstadt in April of 1939. Sub- 
sequently, training-centers for blind switch- 
board-operators were opened in 7 schools for 
the blind in Germany, while another was 
opened in Austria in 1941 at the Vienna school 
for the blind. Year after year since then these 
courses have been given in Vienna, conducted 
by the author. 


2. Requirements for This Occupation. 
Selection of Applicants. 


Admission to a course comes only after 
careful screening. Each applicant must prove 
that he has the following qualifications. Above 
all, the applicant must have a strong desire 
to follow this calling; he must also display an 
interest in the technical aspects. He must have 
strong nerves if he is to perform truly his 
main task, the running of a switchboard, since 
this activity is for the most part a strain on 
the nerves. Furthermore, his hearing must be 
good and his speech must be absolutly free 
from traces of dialect. A good memory for 
numbers and names is likewise necessary. In 
addition he must fulfil still other conditions: 
manual dexterity; general education covering 
reading, writing, and arithmetic (mastery of 
Braille, full spelling and abbreviations, reading 
and writing, spelling, and the main features 
of arithmetic). Each prospective telephone- 
operator must also satisfy certain requirements 
as to character (he must never divulge what 
he hears and he must be completely loyal to his 
employer). In the case of applicants who have 
had their schooling elsewhere than at the 
Vienna school for the blind, selection is based 
on an entrance-test. Such an examination need 
not be administered to our own pupils, as we 
are already well informed as to their scholastic 
capabilities, 

3. Training: a) Theory; b) Practice; 
c) on the Job. 

The course covers theory, practice, and on- 
the-job training. 

Under theory one is introduced to the prin- 
ciples of electricity, one is thoroughly grounded 
as to the design of the receiver a the trans- 
mitter, and one also gains some conception 
of electrical phenomena, One must fully grasp 
the design and operation of a private ielephone- 
plant. Such knowledge includes accurate in- 
formation concerning the switchboard, the 
PBX, and the individual circuits and stations. 
In the theory-class the candidate familiaiizes 
himself with the tools of instruction and the 
individual pieces of apparatus (the subscriber's 
set, dial, -out dial-switch, tactile identifi- 
cation, relays, rotary switches, vertical and 
rotary selectors, senders, tactile plan of 
traffic... ). 

Under practice the student receives a de- 
tailed explanation of the most important aspects 
of the switchboard through object-lessons, con- 
stant repetition being the rule. Examples are: 
(1) incoming call with connection to idle line, 
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or to some other extension if the requested 
extension is busy; (2) stepping-up to a busy 
extension; (3) switching the subscriber to 
delay by means of a chain-key; (4) the sub- 
scriber’s station flashes the switchboard; (5) 
handling a long-distance call; (6) toll-offering 
(interrupting an existing call for a toll-call), 
then restoring the disconnected call after com- 
pletion of the toll-call; (7) conference-call; 
(8) inter-exchange call. By means of a tactile 
switchboard the most important switching- 
operations can be made clear. 


Under on-the-job training the student who 
is taking the course is familiarized with the 
organization of some concerns. He must like- 
wise learn the most essential facts about tele- 
phone-regulations. In addition to this specific 
training, the candidate must keep practising 
his Braille shorthand (on the Braille writer 
designed for it) and master typing so thorough- 
ly that he will be in a position to write down 
messages without a mistake. 


4, Final Examination. 


A final examination is given at the end of 
the course. It is administered by the instructor 
in charge of the course, together with repre- 
sentatives of the general postoffice and ex- 
ecutives of manufacturers of telephone-equip- 
ment, The test has three parts, one written, 
one oral, and one an actual demonstration. 
The written test calls for the solution of one 
technical problem and one telephone-problem 
by each examinee. It forms a transition to the 
oral part and the demonstration. Then the 
allan receives a technical question, he 
must explain a switching-operation on the 
switchboard, he must show that he can dial 
a number to perfection, he must put through 
several calls on the dummy set, and he must 
show how to replace fuses. The result of this 
test is set down in a testimonial. Every candi- 
date is graded on the following points: practice, 
theory, speech, Braille shorthand, and typing. 
There is also a so-called aptitude-notation or 
efficiency-rating, which lists the size of board 
which the operator has shown himself best 
able to handle while being trained. Rating I 
represents operation of 10 subscribers’ lines 
and more. Rating II represents operation of 
6-10 subscribers’ lines. Rating III represents 
operation of 1-6 subscribers’ lines. A testi- 
monial and an efficiency-rating are necessary 
if the applicant is to secure work. Without 
them it is usually impossible for us to place 
blind operators in Austria. 





5. Report on Operators Actually 
Employed. 

More than twenty of our graduates were, 
in the course of time, placed as operators. Al- 
though some of them later lost their jobs 
because their places of employment were dam- 
aged in the war, 16 operators trained by us 
are now gainfully employed. In Vienna alone 
12 blind operators are working, 10 men and 
2 women. Of the men, 8 serve at switchboards 
of municipal district-captains or of other pub- 
lic offices, and 2 at switchboards in private 
establishments. One of the two women has 
public employment, while the other is privately 
employed. Four operators work in the prov- 
inces, two of them in Upper Austria, one in 
Styria, and one in the Tyrol. These 16 jobs 
cover from 4 to 12 subscribers’ lines (in- 
cluding 30-200 extensions). It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I am able to report 
that all the abovementioned operators have 
given the greatest satisfaction. The good ac- 
count which they have given of themselves 
is certainly to be attributed primarily to their 
systematic training. Unlike their sighted com- 
rades, the blind operators represent skilled 
manpower and thus embody the ideal of a 
superior telephone-operator, 


6. How Jobs Are Found for Blind 
Operators, 


The modus operandi of placing a trained 
telephone-operator in Austria is as follows. 
These operators are given preferred status at 
the agency for the employment of the handi- 
capped, at the club for the blind, and at the 
personnel-offices of public establishments (mu- 
nicipality, union). 

The best positions (those where a cordless 
board; i.e., a switchboard with tactile identi- 
fications, is available) have been listed by the 
manufacturers of telephone-equipment. 

The individual manufacturers of telephone- 
equipment, the employment-agencies, the club 
for the blind, and the school for training 
operators (or instructors) codperate closely. 

If some company has expressed its willing- 
ness to hire a lind operator, the firm which 
has manufactured that company’s telephone- 
equipment is then commissioned to adapt the 
switchboard for use by the blind. The costs 
of this remodeling are proportionately small 
and are borne by the employment-agency. The 
training-school gives the new operator help in 
the form of a list of the extensions and aids 
him while he is learning to handle the switch- 
board-equipment. 
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Publicity-workers always stress the fact that 
prospective employers of blind telephone-op- 
erators will be gaining reliable and competent 
manpower. Hence employers are —— out 
no charity; they are merely giving the blind 


man a chance to earn his living and to lead 
a happy life. Care must be taken to have the 
blind telephone-operator a sg worker at 
the switchboard, wherever he is employed. 


PERSONALITY AND THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


By Mary LHoyce HARPER 


“Personality” might be defined as the in- 
dividual impressions one person makes upon 
another. These impressions are the only way 
one has of understanding the true character 
of those about him. From these impressions 
are formed the basic opinions for likes and 
dislikes among people. 

Personality is expressed in everything a 

rson says or does — in his actions, his 
attitudes, and his appearance. 

A pleasing personality is perhaps not more 
essential to ~4 cually nah he poont than 
it is to a sighted individual, but it is equally 
important to everyone who wishes to be ac- 
cepted by his fellow man. Because a blind or 
a partially-sighted person is a member of a 
minority group in a sighted society, he is 
likely to be more conspicuous than is his 
sighted neighbor. For this reason a good per- 
sonality might seem to be more important to 
him, 

The person who possesses the qualities 
which are pleasing to his associates will not 
lack for friends. To a person without sight, 
friends are very important. The person with 
the pleasant personality will feel that his friends 
do the small favors which must be done for 
him with a willingness and cheerful desire, 
rather than because those favors must be done. 
Nobody enjoys doing things for a martyr, 
but to the person who emits warmth and 
gratitude, people flock to be of service. 

A pleasant personality will break down 
the barriers which have long existed between 
the visually handicapped and the potential 
employers of this group. In any profession, the 
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personnel director looks for the employee with 
the radiant personality. This characteristic is 
essential in all professions which deal directly 
with the public. The blind and the partially- 
sighted people are entering into more different 
professions now than ever before; and their 
success, and the chance for others not yet 
employed, depends to a great extent upon the 
impressions which they make upon their em- 
ployers and their co-workers. In most jobs, 
personality ranks second only to a knowledge 
of the work to be done as far as the employer 
is concerned. 

Because the blind person is in the minority 
in a group, he is usually the center of attraction. 
He does not ask for this attention, but since 
it is thrust upon him, he must be able to ac- 
cept it gracefully. His object should be to 
direct the limelight away from himself by ap- 
pearing as nearly like the rest of the group 
as he can. As this is not entirely | ae le, he 
must make up for this slight difference be- 
tween himself and the sighted companions. 
A courteous and friendly manner, consideration 
for others, and a feeling of self-confidence will 
go far toward making the blind person feel an 
integrated unit in a group of sighted friends. 

For many hundreds of years the blind person 
was looked upon as an object for pity. Ancient 
records are filled with the accounts of blind 
beggars and with stories of the “poor little 
blind child.” Bards have sung of him with 
tears in their voices. To the uninformed public, 
these pictures are always conjured up when- 
ever the term “blind” is used. It is for these 
reasons that the personality of the blind person 
is so very important. Since some blind indivi- 
duals have convinced the sighted lic that 
they can take their place in a sighted world 
as eee ae citizens, the personality of 
every blind individual has become important 
not only to himself but also to the blind as a 
group. Every person, blind or sighted, who 
has reached the heights in his profession, has 
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done so because of his ability to associate 
peaceably with his fellow man. He has been 
able to accept responsibility, to cooperate with 
others for the benefit of all, and to prove him- 
self worthy of the job given him to do. 


It is through developing a good personality 
that everyone may aspire to the goals he sets 
for himself in his future life. 


One of the first ways in which a person 
may impress those about him is in his per- 
sonal appearance. Much can be detected about 
a person from the manner in which he is 
dressed, the way he stands or sits, or in the 
smallest detail of his personal grooming. If 
a person is dirty, slouchy, or unkempt, he is 
not desirable as a new companion, A blind 
person must be especially careful of his ap- 
pearance, since his lack of sight alone is enough 
to draw the attention of the group. If his hair 
is not parted straight, if his shoes are not 
shined, or if there is a spot on his shirt, 
people are too quick to attribute the cause 
of these to his blindness. Of course, other 
blind people know that this is not the reason 
at all, and that this person would probably 
be just as careless if he were sighted, But 
for this reason, the blind individual carries 
not only the responsibilty for his own ap- 
pearance but also that of the blind as a group. 


While a sighted person may be able to 
hide a poor manicure by putting his hands in 
his pockets or wearing gloves, these act as a 
“blind-fold” to the visually handicapped per- 
son. His hands are always in the light, and 
especially his fingertips, which he uses in read- 
ing and in exploring unfamiliar objects. Dirty 
and ragged fingernails, chipped polish, or rough 
cuticles are sure signs of a careless and hap- 
hazzard personality, His hands and fingernails 
must be clean and well-groomed at all times 
so that no one will hesitate to take hold of 
his hand and show him some new and exciting 
object which he cannot examine otherwise. 


Although color may not mean much to a 
person who has never seen, it is very important 
to a person with sight. The blind person must 
learn the meaning of the primary and second- 
ary colors and their complements. He should 
know which colors blend and can be worked 
together. He must avoid those which “clash” 
and cause an unpleasant sensation to the sight. 
He must also learn which colors look best 


with his own hair, eyes, and complexion, From 
his knowledge and memory a blind person 
can be as well-dressed in becoming colors as 
can the sighted. 


There is an appropriate dress for every 
occasion, and the blind person must learn 
and remember what is to be worn where and 
when. He must also know what materials are 
worn together and the correct shoes to be 
worn with each costume, 


The condition of the clothing worn by a 
blind person is just as important as the clothes 
themselves. One cannot always know when 
a garment is accidentally soiled, but he does 
know that a regular cleaning will help to avoid 
an unkempt look. 


A blind girl can easily learn how to care 
for her own hair. A regular shampoo is not 
the only must for her hair, She should keep 
the hair-do nee and easy to arrange. She 
can learn to apply her own make-up artistically. 


A blind boy should be careful in his regular 
shave and should never skip a day just be- 
cause he feels like it. A clean face and well- 
combed hair are the first requirements in per- 
sonal appearance. It is up to the blind person 
to impress the sighted public with the fact 
that he is quite capable of taking his normal 
role in a sighted world, and the first step in 
this impression is through good personal ap- 
pearance. 

There is no secret formula for creating 
a pleasant personality, A person is interesting 
if he is interested. He does not limit his in- 
terest to one field, but branches out into 
everything with which he comes into contact. 
He is curious enough to do something about 
his interest. The blind have almost as many 
opportunities today of becoming informed in 
the many fields of knowledge as the sighted. 
There are many news publications which fur- 
nish current information and events in Braille. 
Recent novels as well as the classics are avail- 
able both in Braille and on Talking Books. 
The blind can share with the sighted public 
such mediums as the radio, newsreels, and the 
moving pictures, 


An avid curiousity and a good memory are 
two assets a blind person must acquire before 
he can succeed in becoming an intelligent con- 
versationalist or a good listener. Both of these 
are essential to a weil developed personality. 
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THE SHELTER FOR THE BLIND IN 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


By P. BRUNNER 


There are approximately 2500 blind people 
in Switzerland. The blind children of French 
Switzerland are educated in Lausanne, those 
of German Switzerland in Fribourg, and those 
of Italian Switzerland in Spiez. 

The Shelter for the Blind in Lausanne is 
distinctive in character because, in addition to 
its school proper, it includes a hospital, homes 
for adults (both men and women), a library, 
a printery, and shops combined with a sales- 
room, Hence there is a complete establishment, 
whose different departments permit instructing, 
lodging, employing, and also giving the nec- 
essary treatment to ft le presenting 
some eye-disease. The physician, the head of 
the Eye Hospital, is a professor at the Medi- 
cal Schoul of the university. 

The Shelter was founded in 1843 and has 
remained wholly a private institution, inde- 
pendent of the state, deriving its support from 
its income and from the constant interest 
kindly manifested in it by friends of the blind 
and by the general public. 

Let us enter the building that houses the 
school, which is for that matter the oldest 
of the buildings forming the Shelter: we find 
a spacious courtyard, broad staircases and exits, 
ial well ventilated quarters. The pupils range 
from 6 to 18 years in age and come from 
different parts of Switzerland, with a few from 
France. The French children are victims of the 
war who were aided by the Red Cross and have 
remained in Switzerland after the completion 
of medical treatment. 

The only children admitted to the school are 
normal ones who are educable; mentally re- 
tarded children are referred to “The Home,” 
‘a ae institution designed for their care. 

t the present time young children pre- 
dominate in our school. Their course of study 
is identical with that in the primary depart- 
ment in regular schools for the sighted, whose 
textbooks (transcribed into Braille) are em- 
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ployed in the classroom. Our budget is too 
limited for us to be able to offer secondary 
education; the cost would be too high in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils. We were 
obliged to find some solution, and the one 
arrived at is completely satisfactory, moreover; 
in short, it serves the interests of the blind. 
Thus it is that our older pupils attend schools 
for the sighted. At the moment three of our 
pupils are at a commercial high school, where- 
as one boy is at a normal school and one girl 
is at a “gymnasium”’ for girls. 

In this way these blind young people are 
permanently in contact with the world of the 
sighted. Adjustment proves more or less pain- 
ful, but it is of primary importance in their 
training. They must overcome their shyness 
and the fear of the unknown which is so 
often. a concomitant of blindness. Even if 
their presence among the sighted makes them 
fully aware of the seriousness of their handicap 
of blindness, the effort which they must make 
to surmount obstacles develops in them es- 
sential qualities of energy and perservance. 

It is interesting to note that school-princi- 
pals are receptive to the idea of admitting blind 
young people, These principals have found 
that the appate of the blind among the 
other pupils creates a special atmosphere based 
on consideration, cooperation, services rendered, 
on consideration, codperation, services rendered, 
as good as those attained the blind. In 
these classes the result is a healthy spirit of 
emulation. 

The blind youth ing his studies in the 
midst of the Tighted needs intelligent aid. He 
cannot manage alone, obviously. Texts have 
to be dictated to him, assignments have to be 
read to him, references have to be verified for 
him. This 7 must be offered in a spirit of 
confidence and friendship, understanding, and 
goodwill, so that the blind youth’s dependent 
position may not be too heavy a burden and 
may not give him an inferiority-complex mili- 
tating against his work. 

Sometimes the problem of finding guides to 
take the blind to their respective public schools 
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is complicated when the schools are under- 
staffed. 


Hence the goal is to render the blind youth 
independent and to train him to travel alone 
with the greatest safety. 


Of course the problems confronting a school 
for the blind in a small country are different 
from those confronting big schools, at least 
in the matter of secondary education. We have 





solved this problem in the abovementioned 
way. Perhaps others will be kind enough to 
enlighten us on the basis of their own ex- 
perience. 

The results obtained to date enable us to 
state that the effort which we are making is 
one that deserves to be made, and must be 
made, when one is dealing with blind children 
— intelligence and character justify the 
effort. 


THE GOAL OF EDUCATION IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE BLIND 


By Dr. OTTOKAR WANECEK 


Today the training of the blind, even as 
all other types of training, must be so con- 
ducted by us that an objective concept of the 
world is formed on the basis of an objective 
evaluation, For that reason we claim that the 
goal of education which is generally accepted 
applies with equal force to the blind. By train- 
ing, too, the blind person must come as close 
as possible to the ideal conception of the civ- 
ilized human being who is a child of his age. 

But thé blind person lives in a social milieu 
whose spiritual and material contents were 
created by the sighted for the sighted. He 
must take his place in a society whose stand- 
ards were established by the sighted, 

Every human being must, from his earliest 
youth, come to terms with the civilization sur- 
rounding him, for he may claim civilization 
only when he becomes civilized by dint of 
individual effort. The generation in whose 
hands education is placed can, in this situa- 
tion, do no more than secure for the youth 
of today the help which may promote this 
process of adjustment. 

But if we claim that the genarally accepted 
goal of education holds good in every respect 
for the training of the blind, too, we are in- 
deed faced with the question as to whether 
the average blind person can properly achieve 
in an objective manner the culture which was 
created by the sighted for the sighted. 

While we continue to assert that it makes 
no difference which of the senses conveys an 
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experience to us, this question will not disturb 
us. But since we know that the blind state is 
no isolated physical symptom, that on the 
contrary it results in a definite psychic out- 
look, then the posing of this question seems 
very much in order. 

According to Petzelt’s “Concentration among 
the Blind” (Breslau, 1923), blindness is a 
condition sui generis. The blind man and the 
sighted man are alike faced with hurdles. The 
blind man, because of his blindness, can form 
a picture of the world solely in terms of his 
being blind, a picture gained through the 
channel of evaluation gua blind man. In the 
same way the sighted man can conceive the 
world solely qua seeing person, with the 
mental outlook of one who can see. 

Now, the blind man is doubtless a human 
being, even as you and I. Accordingly he 
perfurce undergoes the same experiences that 
fall to the lot of mortals. As stated by Kremer 
in “The Influence of Blindness” (Dien, 
1933): “The blind man is subject to the 
things which govern all mankind, forces which 
control all human beings along with the blind 
man. This is true in all fields of the blind 
man’s psychic, somatic, and psycho-somatic be- 
ing, evolution, and destiny. This is true in 
all spheres of his experience, in all regions 
of his desires and accomplishments. The blind 
man is a creature who perceives, thinks, and 
feels; he is aware of values, he has individual 
desires, and he acts accordingly.” 

The blind man goes through the same ex- 
periences that the sighted man does, the same 
ones that must be met with by any creature 
classed as human. But the sightless man has 
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gotten out of the experiences, via touch and 
hearing, what the sighted man has derived 
via vision. As a result, what has been touched 
and what has been heard determine the blind 
man’s concept of the world and his total ex- 
perience, whereas the chief criterion for the 
seeing man is what he has seen. 

Now, when the blind man and the sighted 
man go out into the world, it is the same 
world that they face. The only difference is 
that they view it from different angles. The 
information gained through the senses is in- 
separably linked with what is actually present 
and is connected therewith in terms of the 
senses, regardless of whether the information 
has reached the consciousness by way of touch 
and hearing or by way of the eyes, Therefore 
the same experience on the part of blind and 


sighted cannot help being one plainly referable 
to the senses, Since the bridge of speech is 
also a factor, the same kind of education is 
c—_ for both the blind and the sighted. 

e blind boy interprets a word in the light 
of blindness, the sighted boy in the light of 
vision. But in substance both blind boy and 
sighted boy mean the same thing. 

Regardless of the fact that the blind person 
must adjust himself to the social order created 
by the sighted for the sighted, it is our right 
and our duty to claim for him as well, when 
we fix our aim, the goal of education which 
is generally accepted. I say this because, cor- 
responding to his mental make-up, there are 
no limits to his ability to achieve this culture 
as a sense-experience undergone qua blind 
person. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


By AMAL SHAH 


Who are Blind? It is difficult to verify the 
number of blind persons in India. According 
to the Census of 1931, India has nearly two 
million visually handicapped people, Those who 
have defective sight, but are practically blind, 
have a disinclination to report themselves as 
blind. Again, the popular conception of. blind- 
ness is “total blindness,” and many are not 
included in the census returns, since they can 
see enough to walk about and distinguish light 
and darkness, As regards education, however, 
these are practically blind, and must be con- 
sidered in the same category with those who 
are totally blind. For educational purposes in 
the U. K. or the U. S. A., a child is defined 
as blind if he or she has not sufficient vision 
to be able to read the ordinary ink-prints. This 
definition is not applied to India, and so a 
great number of partially blind children, young 

-men and women, who ought to come under 
the operation of the schools for the blind, are 
not included in the Census returns. There is, 
therefore, ground for supposing that the num- 
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ber of the blind must be sensibly larger than 
the Census returns would lead us to infer. 

Common Fallacies about the Blind: Extrava- 
gant claims are often made about the wonderful 
accomplishments of the blind. There is prob- 
em no abnormal condition of life so little 
understood and appreciated and about which 
so much that is erroneous has been written or 
said, as blindness. The very conditions under 
which the blind live are so extreme and start- 
ling that there has gradually been built up 
about them a world of fairy tales. This blind 
man has a marvelous sense of touch, that one 
an extraordinary acuteness of hearing, this one 
can sort colours by slight difference in texture 
of the fabric, that one has “facial” sense which 
saves him from bumping into obstacles in the 
path; here again is a man who can study in 
the midst of the greatest confusion and ex- 
citement, here is a girl who can remember 
the names of a hundred people introduced 
to her at a reception, here is another who can 
gtasp, remember and carry out long lists of 
complicated directions. 

Now, the general public tends to accept 
these stories uncritically with a more or less 
undefined impression that in this 


way they 
are giving the blind his due. Cut off from 


the use of his eyes, the public will say, of 
course a blind person will use his other senses 
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more and so these senses will become keener, 
and better servants of his will. The blind must 
attend better and remember better because 
they have to depend Mg themselves rather 
than upon external aids, such as books or 
memoranda, directories, maps, time-tables or 
encyclopedias. 

Thus all the tales that are heard or known 
about unusual individuals who happen to be 
blind are applied to the blind as a class, Hav- 
ing no very intimate knowledge of, or ac- 
; rome with the blind, the general public 

oes not know that there are blind people who 
have the added handicap of being deaf also, 
and some blind people who have such poor 
sense of touch, fat they can not learn with 
their fingers at all, though they may be taught 
to read with lips or tongue; that under un- 
favorable conditions all blind people are likely 
to run into obstacles, and most of them will 
never develop an independence and freedom 
of movement unless they first adopt a policy 
of physical bravery with determination to ac- 
cept bumps and bruises good-naturedly or per- 
haps humourously; that some blind people 
remember very poorly, are easily distracted 
by disturbing stimuli, are very inferior in 
reasoning; in other words, that the blind as 
a group, as a class, are not prodigies or curi- 
osities but just ordinary folks like the seeing; 
some d in one thing, some in another, 
probably showing as many degrees of difference 
among themselves as are found in the larger 
class of the seeing. 

Psychology of the Blind: The, psychology 
of the blind is a vast subject. It deals prin- 
cipally with the sensory life, sensory-motor 
and perceptual learning, perception, attention, 
memory, imagination, intelligence, reasoning, 
emotional and vocational life, and personality 
of the blind. The list is by no means exhaus- 
tive. I propose to take up in this article just 
one aspect of the subject. 

It is a generalization of very long standing 
that human beings bereft of one sense are 
compensated by a high development of the 
senses remaining. This leads us to the subject 
of compensation or, in a technical or psycho- 
logical term, the Vicariate of the Senses. The 
following is a typical example of the old 
opinion on the subject, based on theory:— 

“It is evident,” says Levy, writing on Blind- 
ness and the Blind in 1872, “that a certain 
amount of nervous power is exerted by every 
action of the mind or body. This being so, 
it is clear that a sighted man expends more 
nervous power through the medium of the 


eye than he does in connection with the organs 
of any other sense. When, however, the sense 
of sight is wanting, the nervous power usually 
expended by it is employed by the other senses. 
So that the powers of perception enjoyed by 
a blind man in common with his sighted 
brethren are more acute than they are under 
ordinary circumstances; but although this fact 
mitigates, it does not by any means compen- 
sate for the loss of sight. The sense of touch 
can not be cultivated as highly in a man who 
can see as in one who is blind, for the simple 
reason that whereas the nervous power is dif- 
fused only through four senses in the blind, 
it is diffused through all the five senses in the 
sighted.” The fallacy of this argument is ob- 
vious. His idea of nervous energy as a fixed 
quantity distributed in some definite amount 
thru the different sense organs is pure fancy, 
not a scientific fact; hence, his reasoning based 
upon this premise falls to the ground. A still 
more extravagant assumption was the claim 
that one sense might substitute qualitatively 
for another (serving the real function of a 
vicar), thus making it possible for blind per- 
sons to get visual impressions through the 
sense organs of touch etc. This view is of 
Whalen (1892), and others based on the 
old theory may be found in German contri- 
butions to the psychology of the blind; for 
instance, in Burklen and others. Many sighted 
individuals are so helpless in the dark or when 
their eyes are closed that they very naturally 
exaggerate the difficulty of doing without sight 
and often ask blind persons absurd questions. 
Thus, how can a blind person enjoy smoking 
a cigar when he cannot see the smoke? How 
can a blind person bring the food by the hand 
to the right place? The wonderful things blind 
persons do and the claims of sensory compen- 
sation are to be explained, according to some 
blind experts themselves, by one sense taking 
the place of another. Evervone can do this 
to a certain extent. For instance, anyone can 
tell with his eyes shut whether he has an 
orange or apple in his hand, ling to the 
sense of ak or smell. In een of the 
blind, necessity compels an unusual and 
uncanny development of this training. With 
blind people, it is the senses of touch, hearing 
and smell that are specially required to perceive 
what is ordinarily taken cognizance of by eyes. 
The recognition of a rose or other flowers 
through the knowledge derived by the smell 
of the particular flower is possible. It is pre- 
cisely this sort of thing that enables a blind 
person to know what a certain flower is on the 
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table, or that a person is in the room when 
the person is keeping as still as possible, since 
even when the presence of the person is not 
betrayed by a perfume he is very apt to be 
betrayed by some smell insensible to himself. 
Everybody has a peculiar, and to the sensitive, 
a distinguishing or characteristic odour. The 
sensitive blind have been able to tell the oc- 
cupation of people, as for instance, that of a 
painter or a cigar-maker, by detecting a partic- 
ular smell, It is this acquired sense perception 
that has often informed blind persons that they 
are passing a grocery or sweetmeat shop. There 
is nothing wonderful or peculiar in this when 
one understands the reason. Everyone knows 
that many blind people are unusually keen 
and trained in hearing and it is the keenness 
or alertness of observation through the ears 
that enables one without sight to detect what 
is going on about him or to interpret just 
what another sighted person with a keener 
power of observation or of interpretation may 
do. It is, after all, only a matter of training. 

Due to thorough and conscientious investi- 
gations of experts, the dogma or the old myth 
of the vicariate of the senses falls to the 
ground, It is deplorable still to hear people 
speak upon the sensory compensation of the 
blind, The intelligent blind know how foolish 
this idea is and constantly protest against it. 
The public however continues to insist upon 
its accuracy, and affirms that those who do 
not believe in God's compensation or the 
sensory compensation of Nature are unbelievers 
in the yr of God! The overthrow of 
the fallacies about blindness and the blind, 
and the theory of Compensation will open 
the way for commonsense treatment of the 
blind, for a better understanding of their needs 
in the matter of education and training and 
for a better reception of the sightless in society. 

Education of the Blind: The education of 
the visually handicapped children and adults 
is more expensive than that of children with 
sight. Of these, again the maintainance, wel- 
fare, and education of the orphan blind chil- 
dren cost more than that of any other class, 
and in most instances necessitates the expense 
of -both education and maintenance. In the 
matter of literary as well as technical education 
of the blind, special embossed books, expen- 
sive apparatus and appliances are required; 
while in the case of the deafmutes, they are 
able to read the ordinary printing and can 
handle the ordinary apparatus — 7 the 
seein le. They are seeing people and are 
italy sp handicapped as the blind. The 


latter should, therefore, be regarded as a special 
class by itself. 

ee of wine —_ I ress — 
the right key in speaking about properly traine 
teachers, ma it has ben truly’ sald that until 
these are available, “a in the shape of 
substantial progress is unlikely. The training 
of teachers is the very first thing that will 
occur to any that considers the education of 
the handicapped. And, it is needless for me 
to emphasize this point. This is an im- 

rtant factor in the progress of the education 
of the blind as in any other, Most of the 
schools for the blind in India in existence are 
in great want of properly qualified teachers. 
This I found during my tours in different 
parts of India. Teachers with only knowledge 
of Braille are no teachers of the blind; we 
need surely specially trained teachers both for 
general and technical education. 

In our Institution in Calcutta, we have a 
Teachers’ Training Department. We have 
trained a number of teachers in the past who 
are now running the schools for the blind 
and are engaged in other departments of the 
physically handicapped in Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, Ranchi, Patna, 
Madras, Kalimpong and elsewhere. We award 
Diplomas to our successful teachers. Those who 
are graduates can pursue a degree at Calcutta 
University in the special subject of the Edu- 
cation of the Blind and complete their practi- 
cal training in our Institution, We propose to 
establish an All-India Institute for the train- 
ing of teachers for the blind. We have land 
to spare for this purpose in our school campus. 
We want some capital and recurring grants 
to start this important work. It is, I believe, 
clearly understood that the dearth of trained 
teachers of the blind in India greatly affects 
the progress of the institutions, It is therefore 
very essential that the Government of India 
should extend its help to fulfil this long- 
felt need. There are already about ten teachers 
who are now receiving training in our In- 
stitution, They have come from Ceylon, Pakis- 
tan, Dehra Dun, Mysore, Orissa and Bihar. 
We are expecting a few more from other parts 
of India in 1952. The Calcutta Blind School 
awards each teacher a scholarship of Rs. 500 a 
year. We also recommend successful candi- 
dates for foreign scholarships for further higher 
studies. 

Books for the Blind: Next to the question 
of qualified teachers, I should like to mention 
the subject of books for the blind. All the 
important Indian vernaculars have been codi- 
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fied into the Braille system, but the crying 
need of the schools today is Braille books; 
without them progress is everywhere very slow. 


A great im will be given to the cause 
of the blind if immediate arrangements could 
be made to install a Braille printing press in 
India. This is too much for Institutions to 
undertake, When the National Association for 
the Blind is established it will be able to help 
us in this matter. Recently I visited the Adult 
Training Centre for the Blind of the Govern- 
, ment of India’s Ministry of Education at Dehra 
Dun. The Government has brought a small 
Braille Press from the U. S. A., and a gentle- 
man has, I have been told, been trained to 
run the Press to produce Braille books. I hope 
he will not delay in setting up the press. 
Bharati Braille or Uniform Indian Braille: 
The Uniform Indian Braille Committee which 
met in Delhi in 1940, limited reformation of 
Braille by a resolution strictly adhering to the 
original plan of Louis Braille. The Expert 
Committee which succeeded the first Committee 
had definitely stated that they could produce 
a better code but their hands had been tied 
down by the aforesaid resolution of the first 
committee. Herein lay the fundamental dis- 
ability under which the Uniform Indian Braille 
had been evolved, which is to be regretted, 
for an attempt by well-known recognized ex- 
perts to discover the best Braille for India, 
based on over half-a-century’s experience, had 
thus been completely thwarted. They were 
out to produce what would be the best, but 
in the circumstances this was lost to the country. 
What codification was thus accepted by the 
Government was thrust upon the ‘Institutions 
which were asked to throw away the old Codes 
and the literature embossed in these codes (in 
some cases not an inconsiderable quantity), 
and use the new Code. Now, when all this has 
been already done, after ten long years, the 
Expert Committee “has re-examined the prin- 
ciple on which Uniform Indian Braille was 
based” and makes an attempt to get out of the 
tangle created by the original resolution of 
the Uniform Braille Committee, by a question- 
naire enquiring into the essential value of the 
original order. Most valuable time has been 
lost, not to speak of public money and expert 
energy. But better late than never. Now, there- 
fore, it should be the duty of the Government 
of India and the Braille Committee to go 
into the whole question thoroughly de novo. 
About the pioneer Institution: Calcutta Blind 
School: This is the first All-Indian project on 
the Work of the Blind in India, and it is our 





duty, professionally, to pay our humble tribute 
of respect and gratitude to the memory of the 
founder of the Calcutta Blind School, the late 
Reverend L. B, Shah, who consecrated his 
life to the service of God and his fellow men. 
At Behala, in the suburbs of Calcutta, six 
miles from the heart of the city, surrounded 
by a beautiful campus, brightened by the beds 
of flowers, fruit gardens and two swimming 
pools, the pioneer Institution for the welfare, 
education and rehabilitation of the blind chil- 
dren and adults, which is a living monument 
to the compassion and big heartedness of a 
humble servant of God, welcomes blind people 
eligible for training from all over India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon. 

The school was founded in 1894 by the 
Reverend L. B. Shah in his own home in 
Calcutta. Since then it has trained hundreds 
of blind people, both young men and women. 
It is unique of its kind and the work has 
been appreciated and praised by thousands 
in India and abroad, including His Excellency 
The President of Kinda, General K. M. Ciri- 
appa (who visited the school twice in two 
years), and the Honorable Central and State 
Ministers. The Honorable Dr. B. C. Roy, 
Chief Minister, Government of West Bengal, 
visited the school in 1951 and presided over 
the Founder’s Day; he sashes a donation 
of Rs. 5,000 for our Teachers’ Training De- 
partment. The Honorable Mr. C. C. Biswas, 
Minister, Government of India (who is the 
Chairman of our School Committee) donated 
Rs. 5,200 for scholarships. He, with his whole 
family spent four hours one day in the school 
and entertained the staff and students with 
refreshments. The Honorable Srimati Rajkumari 
Kaur and the Honorable Dr. K. N. Katju 
(when he awas the Governor of West Bengal) 
donated Rs, 5,000 each to the school funds. 
H. E. General Cariappa sent donations with 
the following message:— 

“29th November, 51 — New Delhi. The 

Calcutta Blind School — one of the pioneer 

Institutions of its kind in the East — has 

been rendering admirable services to the 

blind of our country for over fifty years. 

I had the privilege of visiting this Institu- 

tion and seeing its various activities. I was 

most impressed with the work that is being 
done there in order to educate blind chil- 
dren. Everything was tidy, orderly, and 
well kept; all the children looked very 
happy and well supervised. I am happy to 
hear the Institution is celebrating the 55th 
Founder's Day on the 16th December, 1951 
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at the Government House, Calcutta. Started 
in 1897 by the late Rev. Lal Hihari Shah, 
this school has been doing commendable 
work in rehabilitation of the visually handi- 
capped children of our country. I congratu- 
late Principal Amal Shah and his staff on 
the remarkable progress made and excellent 
results achieved in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the blind. I hope too that such 
people, who by the grace of God, have the 
good fortune to be financially prosperous 
will donate to this School whatever money 
they can spare. It is a good cause — well 

worth helping. Every rupee helps. K. M. 

Cariappe” fe 

The Calcutta Blind School has a brilliant 
record of over half a century’s constructive 
work. It is not a school for Calcutta only 
but serves the whole of India. It means that 
the ideals on which the Institution was founded 
are being upheld and the school is pre-eminent 
in its field. Being undenominational in char- 
acter its avowed object is and has always been 
to train all those afflicted with loss of sight 
to make their own way in life as independent 
and self-reliant citizens, irrespective of race 
or religion. Many of the ex-students are ful- 
filling useful lives in various walks of life. 
One is a Barrister-at-law, others are Professors, 
Musicians, Music Teachers, Organizers of cot- 
tage industries, and so forth. It will thus be 
seen that this Institution is playing its part 
in helping the national economy by rehabilitat- 
ing many, who, but for our valuable aid would 
have been a drain on the Exchequer. The school 
could help many more needy cases, but funds 
are limited and we are regretfully compelled 
to turn away many worthy cases. 

The present organization of the School com- 
prises a Literary Department, in which students 
of both sexes, between the ages of three and 
sixteen years, receive a sound literary educa- 
tion from Kindergarten to the Matriculation 
Standard; a department for the training of 
older pupils; a Music Department, where both 
vocal and instrumental music, classical and 
modern, are taught, in addition to the main- 
tenance of a percussion band for the very 
young ones to give them a rhythmic sense; an 
Industrial Department, where the students are 
taught various types of cottage industries, such 
as the making and ir of cane furniture, 
blotters, ashtrays, clothes-hangers, cardboard 
boxes, mats, bags, knitting and spinning, and 
other occupations of a like nature. In this 
connection, I should like to state that the 
Government of West Bengal has accepted 


our scheme of starting a Junior Basic School 
(Buniadi) relative to our Industrial Depart- 
ment from 1952 when we plan to start classes 
in blanket-weaving and loom work. In our 
Physical Education Department, pupils learn 
various games, including Scouting and Cub- 
bing, and also boating and swimming. We 
have an open air gymnasium and two large 
playgrounds, 

Success at the Maticulation Examination: 
Last year three of our students, two boys and 
a girl were successful in the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the Calcutta University. The 
boys passed in the first division with distinction 
marks, and the girl passed in the second divi- 
sion, although she was ill at the time of the 
examination. The Board of Governors of the 
School was pleased to award scholarships to 
the two boys, enabling them to pursue further 
studies at a college, and they are accordingly 
working as part-time tutors in the School while 
studying for the Intermediate Arts Examina- 
tion at Barisha College, two minutes away 
from our campus. The Barisha College has been 
kind in not charging their college fees. 

Our Problems: With the War long since 
terminated and the happy. incidents of the 
Independence of India and its inauguration 
as a Republic, the years began with high op- 
timism. As time went on, our feeling of con- 
fidence wavered slightly. We had serious prob- 
lems to face in the continual rises of prices, 
the dearth of good and trained workers, and 
materials, Every effort has been made to keep 
the School at full efficiency and to give our 
students the training and opportunity to which 
they have the right. The report is, therefore, a 
favourable one and I am happy that the School 
is progressing with rapid strides. It is not 
for nothing that it has said that teaching 
is a vocation. The ancient Greek philosophers 
have placed the teachers above nts in 
merit, We have at present one hundred boys 
and forty-five girls, and our total strength in- 
clusive of staff and helpers, is 180. With a 
few exceptions, all live in the school hostel 
and in the compound in teachers’ quarters. 
We are able to find accommodation for another 
fifty boys, but there is no more space in the 
Girls’ Dormitory. There are over 100 poor 
children awaiting admission. There being no 
other Institution like ours in West Bengal, 
East Pakistan, Assem or Orissa (the most con- 
tiguous regions to West Belgal) these unfor- 
tunate children are atcordingly bereft of edu- 
cation and training. This is nothing short of 
tragedy. Unless the Government assists us with 
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further capital and recurring grants, our hands 
are tied. It is indeed a pity that twenty-six 
years ago, the Government of Bengal (as it 
was then) sanctioned a sum of Rs. 600 per 
month as a grant-in-aid to the School, I regret 
to state that this grant has never been in- 
creased, It is, consequently, impossible to 
mainten the Institution and its high standard. 
To fecd, clothe and educate an inmate costs 
at the very least Rs. 50 per month, which 
amounts to Rs, 600 per head annually. There 
must also be taken into consideration the 
further essential expenditure of running such 
an educational Institution as ours on modern 
and progressive lines. 

Requisition of Buildings by the Govern- 
ment: Our Buildings and campus were requisi- 
tioned by the Government for an epidemic 
hospital during the recent war period. The 
buildings, grounds and the two swimming 
pools were badly damaged and the Board of 
Governors of the School had to spend about 
Rs. 45,000 to have them thoroughly renovated. 
We received only Rs. 20,233 as compensation 
from the Government. All our Reserve Fund 
was depleted by the amount paid for highly 
necessary repairs. At present the roof of the 
Main Building and the Industriai Building 
need urgent and immediate repair, estimates 
to cost Rs, 15,000, The money must be found 
somehow. 

— to the Public and Government: Of 
the blind very little has been said or written 
in this country. Their misfortunes and their 
sorrows, their struggle and their attainments, 
their fortitude and their heroism have all re- 
ceived very little commentary. At the story 
of them that sit in darkness and of the lot 
which they have overcome, a sigh of compas- 
sion has arisen to many a lip, a tear of sym- 
pathy to many an eye and a glow of admiring 
pride to many a cheek, It is perhaps well that 
it should be so. The deprivation entailed in 
the loss of sight is really a grievous one — 
one to which none other befalling the sons 
of men is to be likened. That commiseration 
for the state of blind should so widely be 
evoked in the hearts of their fellow creatures 
is a tribute to the great heart of humanity. 

Children are the real assets of a nation. 
No nation can neglect its young ones yet live 
and prosper. All children should get full fa- 
cilities for their proper growth so that they 
in their turn can take their rightful position 
in society. The circumstances of the family in 
which they are born should not be allowed 
to hamper the possible manifestation of the 





perfection lying dormant in their hearts. It 
is unfortunate and disgraceful that in this 
unhappy land of appalling poverty about ninety 
percent of our school-going children have no 
opportunity for improving their miserable lot 
through education, In America, I have seen 
that children of all classes have opportunities. 
Amongst our children again the condition of 
those who are deprived of the parental affec- 
tion and the precious gift of sight at the very 
beginning of their lives can better be imagined 
than described. All the same, they carry in 
their little hearts many potential talents which 
other children better placed can easily develop. 
And it is for this reason that the Blind have 
a special claim upon society for their proper 
education and upbringing. It is not out of 
pity but as a matter of duty that the Blind 
should be maintained and educated. 


India has more than two million blind people 
and we have only 32 small schools for the 
blind children. Unfortunately today we face 
the problems with extremely limited facilities. 
Owing to shortage of funds, we cannot admit 
many more unfortunate visually handicapped 
childten. The grant-in-aids given by the State 
and Central Governments are not at all ade- 
quate. All the schools for the blind in India 
are struggling today for their existence. This 
is a great and arduous task and we should 
realize the situation. Our work is not spectacu- 
lar, but I am sure it is known and deeply ap- 
a by all who have learned to look 

neath the surface. We believe that it is God’s 
work and we venture on unshakable faith day 
to day. We believe that our “religion” is to 
serve humanity and bring joy and peace to the 
hearts of sad people, 


Immediate provision by the State for edu- 
cating the Blind, both adults and children, we 
feel, is imperative. If India is to have a place 
amongst the progressive nations of the world, 
it must make the unfortunate blind useful and 
productive citizens of the Republic of India. 
Our task is a great challenge fraught with 
countless difficulties. Space will not permit 
me to explain all in this article. The Schools 
for the Blind in India need your help to meet 
the challenge. 

We bow our heads with great reverence to 
the memory of the pioneers who dedicated 
their lives and wealth for the blind people 
of India. We cannot forget them but shall 
always remember them with profound gratitude 
for their unselfish labour of love. It is needless 
for me to emphasize any more that it is the 
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paramount duty of the Government and the 
public to help the Cause of the Blind. 


National Association for the Blind in India: 
A colossal problem like the welfare and educa- 
tion of 2,000,000 blind cannot be tackled suc- 
cessfully unless the Government renders its 
help, the widest possible publicity is given 
to the cause and the people realize our task. 


The educators of the blind and social works 
met in Bombay from the 19th to the 21st of 
January, 1952 at the All-India Conference on 
the Blind to form an all-India body for the 
promotion of the welfare of the visually handi- 
capped. The Bombay Council for the Blind has 


already raised a sum of mu one lakh to 
establish a Workshop for the Blind in India. 
It is really a wonderful achievement and a 
step forward to help the Cause. We con- 
gratulate our friends of the Bombay Council 
and may the choicest blessings of the Almighty 
Father be showered on them. May they have 
the strength and wisdom to bring a ray of 
light to pierce the dark of sightlessness — a 
beacon to lead the blind to safe and firm 
anchorage in life. It is very clear that it is 
on the sound education of the people that the 
security and destiny of every nation rests. We 
need your prayers and active sympathy in this 
most difficult task. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD- 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


Report on Forty-first Biennial Convention of 
the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind 


THE SETTING :—The Convention was held 
at the Kentucky School for the Blind in Louis- 
ville, A large open Marquee was erected on 
the Campus for the General Meetings. Group 
meetings were held in the various class rooms 
of the school. I stayed in one of the new 
Dormitories with a group of about thirty dele- 
gates and our group ate meals in the Cottage. 

When we arrived, everything possible was 
done to help us to settle comfortably. On our 
beds were the things we would need, and in 
addition, a program, several View books of 
Kentucky, og of the City and the State, 
and a list of local stores, bus routes, Post Of- 
fice, etc. 

There is no doubt about the generosity, 
hospitality and thoughtfulness, and we were 
aware of it all the time of our stay. 


GENERAL MEETINGS :— 


The first meeting was the Joint Opening 
Session with the A.A.W.B. held in the Brown 
Hotel on Sunday night. There were addresses 
of welcome and responses from leaders of 
both groups, after which we met all the heads 
of the schools and workers, and had refresh- 
ments together. 

On Monday morning, the new Superinten- 
dents and Principals were introduced, and the 
Workshop type of Convention explained, and 


in the afternoon, reports on Committees were 
received, 

_ One of the most interesting General Meet- 
ings was the one held on the Campus with 
the A.A.W.B., when there were three speakers 
from each group. The general conclusion 
seemed to be that there should be more and 
more understanding and cooperation between 
the two groups. 

Dr. Neal Quimby, Superintendent of the 
New Mexico School, said that educators are 
attempting to socialize education, Many changes 
are taking place in the school programs. One 
school attended the Prom and Banquet of the 
local High School. Dr. Quimby said that the 
school that merely imparts information is not 
doing a complete job. Confusion is common 
to all youth today because of world conditions. 
When we do not understand, first we fear, 
then we dislike, then we hate. We must help 
our pupils, but not too much sheltering. Com- 
petition develops initiative. Courses in job 
information have been successful, 

Leonard Chard from Michigan spoke about 
graduates and Placement Agencies. Some stu- 
dents look to the Agency, others think it is of 
no help, others again would prefer to try to 
find work for themselves. Mr. Chard said 
that people from the agencies should become 
acquainted with students in the Sophomore 
year. School and Agency should get together. 
Agencies should show students around factories 
and possible places of work, and should also 
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observe students at their school work, not 
waiting till the senior year. 
Georgia Lee Abel of the American Founda- 


tion spoke on meeting the needs of the Pre- 
School blind child. Miss Abel said we must 
first meet the needs of the parents. Parents 
should be placed on Committees to plan pro- 
gtams with teachers, Pool all resources — all 
organizations. 

The above three speakers represented the 
teachers. The following three represented the 
workers. 

Colonel E. A. Baker, Director of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, spoke 
of the necessity of uniting forces with the 
A.A.I.B, Colonel Baker said we must forget 
Seago and pride and be united in our ef- 
orts to help blind people. He stressed Pro- 
gressive methods, Cooperation and Coordina- 
tion. In cooperating, educators and workers 
should each know the problems, and thus pre- 
pare students for the transition to workers. 

Dr. Francis J]. Cummings, of the Delaware 
Commission had worked in both fields. Dr. 
* Cummings said we need more teachers with 
the old-fashioned dedication to the work. Some 
without degrees are more devoted and doing 
more for the children than the highly-trained. 
Teachers should get help from intelligent blind 
adults who are aware of the blind child’s 
needs, Dr. Cummings maintained that equip- 
ment should always be small enough for the 
child to feal in its a Dr. Cummings 
also mentioned that physical and social train- 
ing should come before intellectual training. 
Students should have travel; social adjustment. 
Agencies will do most of the training for the 
actual job. Schools must prepare the ‘students 
in these other ways. 

Mr. Burroughs, was the next speaker and he 
mentioned two responsibilities for the student 
and two for the Agency. Mr. Burroughs said 
the student must (1) have accepted his blind- 
ness, and (2) be prepared to meet the de- 
mands of daily living. Get along with others. 
The Agency has a responsibility (1) to the 
person to be employed, and (2) to the person 
employing. Mr, Burroughs also maintained 
that 85% of failures are not because of failure 
to do the job, but because of failure to get 
along with others. The employee must accept 
his limitations, and have as realistic an out- 
look on jobs as possible. 

After this meeting, a box lunch was en- 
joyed by both groups on the Campus, and 
thus opportunity was given for the groups 
to mingle socially. 





There were other — meetings at which 
reports of the Workshop Sessions were te- 
ceived and other reports given. The final Busi- 
ness Meeting when Workshop Summaries were 
given, was of special interest. A few of the 
suggestions and decisions are here given. 


Practical courses should be introduced, but 
care should be taken not to cast out academic 
subjects which might be good for cultural pur- 
poses even if students are not going to College. 

New trend — sending some of the High 
School students to local High School for some 
subjects. 

New courses — Travel Training. Table 
Etiquette. Grooming. Controls of blindisms. 
We should all find out what is being done 
in other schools and how successful it is, 


Blindisms — Find cause. Don’t correct in 
public. Keep child busy. Co-operate with the 
housemother. 

Consulting Psychologist. Every school should 
have one. 

Suggestions should come from students for 
ideas for practical courses, Special adjustment 
classes should be given for newly blinded 
older students, including help with emotional 
adjustment. 

Partially-sighted should be permitted to use 
whatever sized print is comfortable for them 
to read. 

Workshop type of Convention was received 
enthusiastically by all, and is to be continued 
in the future, 

Principals & Guidance Workshop Session — 
Discussion on the Slow-Learner: About half 
the schools segregate the slow learner and about 
half keep them in the regular classrooms, In 
one school they are in regular classes and work 
for some subjects in remedial classes. The de- 
cision as to what constituted a slow-learner 
was that the I.Q. would be between 50-75. 
Most agreed that “when the welfare of the 
individual interferes with the welfare of the 
group — the child must leave the class.” 
Teachers who had one or two slow-learners 
in their regular classes had difficulty, but they 
maintained it happens in regular schools. It 
seems that many rhths do not have enough of 
such children to employ a special teacher. 


Discussion of extra-curricular activities. One 
principal reported that there were too many 
activities, all of which were good in them- 
selves, but which together overcrowded the 
program. Others felt the same. The difficulty 
was to decide which to select and which to 
discard. 
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Discussion on Table Manners. Some schools 
had separate classes taught by the Home Eco- 
nomics teacher. In one school they worked out 
a special plan whereby teachers were in the 
dining-room with the pupils for the first 
fifteen minutes of every meal, and grades were 
given to the students for manners. The teachers 
took one week at a time, and every teacher 
put in a grade. Cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding are necessary. Arkansas School 
report on Table Manners was good. I sug- 
gested it be written up for the International 
Journal. 

Social Studies Worksho 
were submitted, classifie 
discussion. 

Helps: Kentucky school has a telephone 
amplifier from City Library to the School for 
programs. Other schools have Movies, film 
strips, tape-recorders. 

Partially-sighted: Some thought that possibly 
we had too much emphasis and equipment to 
help the pattially-sighted at the expense of 
service to the totally blind. During the en- 
suing discussion, one blind teacher said that 
he always made sure his blind children were 
taken care of first on field trips or in special 
sessions where there was equipment or helps. 

Use of Maps: Raised maps with sections 
which can be removed were considered best. 
There should be some maps of each place to 
be studied small enough for the students to 
iake in the whole of the map at a time. 

Project Method: To be used only when 
meaningful with the blind child, and to be 
used with other methods. : 

Encyclopedia: It was felt that it is very 
necessary to have some kind of reference 
book for the blind child, and since most of the 
Encyclopedias would be far too clumsy, it 
was suggested that a group study the possi- 
bilities of getting a good reference book 
copied, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Tour through Printing House: A guided 
tour through the Printing House was a high- 
light of the Convention for everyone. Here 
are made the Braille Books, the Talking-Books, 
the Clear-type Books and all kinds of a ppli- 
ances for the blind, including maps and 
and geometric forms. 

The whole building was marked off into 
Stations numbered clearly, and at every station, 
someone was ready to thoroughly explain the 
various processes. Machinery was stopped in 
order to explain fully the process, and blind 


Session: Questions 
and presented for 


observers were permitted to handle everything. 
In some cases large machines were left idle, 
so that they could be examined. The members 
of the staff were most pleasant and courteous, 
and painstaking in their efforts to help us all 
to learn as much as possible. It was an exciting 
and facinating experience. 

Outside under the trees, a refreshing drink 
was served. 

Picnic Lunch: A delicious picnic lunch was 
served to both groups after the joint session 
of the A.A.I.B. and A.A.W.B. It included 
Southern fried chicken. The groups mingled 
pleasantly and profitably, comparing notes on 
the joint meeting. 

Movies: On two occasions, movies were 
shown outside. One was just an entertaining 
story, but on the second night, we were shown 
movies of two of the Schools for the Blind. 
They were both in color and gave descriptions 
of the various activities of the Schools. 

Fellowship: One of the most rewarding and 
worthwhile features of the whole experience 
was the fellowship of teachers and workers 
from so many different sections of the United 
States and even Canada. I believe that there 
were very few States that were not represented, 
and it was interesting to find that everyone had 
much the same kind of problems, and that 
even if they couldn’t be solved, it was some- 
how helpful to discuss them with others, and 
to give and receive humble suggestions. Al- 
though this was my first Convention, I sensed 
a new enthusiasm because the Workshop Ses- | 
sions gave everyone a chance to express him- 
self and to make suggestions. I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of being one of the 
three-hundred registered members for 1952. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mattie Adair. 


Word has been received that the North 
Carolina School has completed a very excellent 
film in color and sound. The North Carolina 
School and the Michigan School have been 
doing some outstanding work in keeping their 
states informed about the work of the resident 
schools. 


* * x 


The Birmingham News has licized the 
work of the Home Economics Department of 
the Alabama School. Sue Scattergood, Birming- 
ham News Editor, has visited the school and 
publicized the work with pictures and a story, 
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coining a new term “Smellavision,' a new 
word used by the girls in the cooking classes 
at the Talladega Institute for the Blind. 


* * * 


Jerry L. Regler, Principal of the Nebraska 
School for the Blizd is contacting the schools 
for the blind throughout the country for the 
purpose of assisting science departments to 
build and standardize their work consisting of 
instruction demonstrations and experiments in 
science. One of the first projects is to compile 
a series of experiments in general science in 
Braille which have been tricd and proven suc- 
cessful with blind pupils, 


* * * 


Books and Monographs Received. 


Carl STREHL: ‘‘Wege zur Uberwindung der 
Blindheit” (Paths Leading to the Conquest 
of Blindness). A reprint for Schwerbe- 
schadigte in der Gesetzgebung und am 
Arbeitsplatz. 46 pages. 


The author, principal of the school for the 
blind at Marburg / Lahn in Germany, has dis- 
cussed this topic under sixteen headings. They 
are largely self-explanatory: (1) historical de- 
velopment; (2) causes of blindness; (3) def- 
inition of blindness; (4) increase in blindness; 
(5) care of the blind; (6) the blind returned 
to daily life; (7) current techniques in the re- 
education and training of the blind; (8) train- 
ing and federation of teachers of the blind; 
(9) professional and occupational openings 
for the blind; (10) the blind in executive 
and administrative posts; (11) cultural pub- 
lications for the blind; (12) subsidies for the 
blind; (13) special concessions to the blind; 
(14) agencies organized by and for the blind; 
(15) international co-operation of the blind 
and goals sought; (16) restoring the blind 
to family and society. 

Familiar ground is naturally covered in a 
pamphlet of this scope, but an original con- 
tribution lies in Professor Strehl’s statistics 
and comments on blindness in Germany in gen- 
eral, and on blindness in the West German 
Republic in particular, up to February 15, 
1950. It is estimated that the 1950 population 
of the entire country of Germany (65 million 
souls) included between 42 and 43 thousand 
blind people. These figures mark an increase 
since the 1925-1926 findings, the number of 
blind males having risen from 19 thousand 
to 27 or 28 thousand, and the number of blind 
females having increased from 14 thousand 





to 15 thousand. The absence of home-teachers 
in Germany is deplored, but the results of re- 
education at the Blindenstudienanstalt of Mar- 
burg are considered encouraging. The twenty 
odd schools for the blind in West Germany, 
with a population of nearly 2 tiuousand, are 
not over-staffed with teachers; much, however, 
is hoped from the resumption of federation 
proposed in 1948. As of 1950, eight periodi- 
cals for the blind were being published in 
Germany, and work had been started on a 
device to convert inkprint into embossed text 
or the spoken word. Pensions vary with the 
section of the country, and the rehabilitation 
of the war-blinded is in a state of transition. 
The concessions granted apply to travel, en- 
tertainment, radio, and taxes. The traditional 
spirit of self-help has not been lost, as ex- 
emplified by the rormation of several post-war 
agencies composed of the blind themselves. 
E. K. 
* * * 


Pierre HENRI: La Vie et ! Ocuvre de Louis 
Braille. Inventeur de l Alphabet des Aveugles 
(1809-1852). Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1952. VIII + 128 pages + 8 plates. 

The straightforward title, “The Life and 
Work of Louis Braille, the Inventor of the 
Alphabet of the Blind (1809-1852),” is 
matched by a straighforward text. Nothing less 
was to be expected of the distinguished author, 
Monsieur Pierre Henri, a professor at the In- 
stitution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles in 
Paris, a writer of great stature (witness “La 
Vie des Aveugles’”), and an authority widely 
consulted in our field. Who better could nar- 
rate the moving tale of that selfless man, Louis 
Braille, and the rich heritage left us by him? 
The French have an expression, “J’étais 1a,” 
meaning that one was an eyewitness, and it 
finds its perfect application in these pages, 
though Monsieur Henri is blind, for he has 
lived in the halls where Louis Braille moved 
between 1843 and 1852, his “seconde patrie.” 
This first-hand account, imbued with truth, is 
doubly welcome after the misty biographies 
or fictional perpetrations of the past. The Henri 
biography was well timed to mark the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of its sub- 
ject, Louis Braille. - 

As the author announces in the foreward, 
this book is a historical and critical essay. The 
headings of the six op are as self-ex- 
planatory as the title: childhood, pupil and 
teacher, genesis of the Braille system, original- 
ity and spread of the Braille system, last in- 
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ventions and closing years of Louis Braille, 
and Louis Braille’s personality. 

Some of the facts elicited through Monsieur 
Henri’s research are that (1) the Braille sys- 
tem was not, as commonly believed, frowned 
on by the authorities at the Paris school be- 
tween 1827 and 1840, (2) literary Braille 
was only in partial eclipse there between 1840 
and 1850, (3) Louis Braille had blue eyes 
and wore a school-uniform even while a 
“répétiteur,” (4) literary Braille contained the 
letter w as early as 1829, and (5) musical 
Braille followed literary Braille. Many similar 
elucidations are in store for the reader. 

It is always an unpleasant duty to point out 
possible defects, and I mention three moot 
points in this book not on the grounds of 
chauvinism, I hasten to add; I am disregarding 
the misprints altogether. I cannot agree that 
the Valentin Haiiy Library at the Association 
Valentin Haiiy in Paris contains everything 
written for or by the blind, as claimed on 
page VIII of the foreword. Secondly, the 
treatment of the fate of literary Braille in the 
United States is weak (pages 81-83); the ac- 
count of the genesis of New York Point (page 
81) is y wrong and only perpetuates 
errors of the past. Thirdly, all the reading 
done by the blind is not necessarily accom- 
ov with the aid of Braille texts (page 87), 

owever much teachers wish that it were; the 

Talking Book is preferred by many blind 
readers in the United States, for various rea- 
sons, and Moon still has its adherents. (I have 
done some research at the Paris library and 
I have made a thorough study of the inception 
of literary Braille in North America, including 
the Wait-Russ controversy; I therefore feel that 
I know whereof I speak.) This destructive 
criticism should not deter anyone from pro- 
curing a work which was patently a labor of 
love on the part of the author. On the con- 
trary, this manual will long serve the blind 
and their friends. 

Let us hope that the wish expressed by 
Monsieur Henri on the final page of his 
text, the erection of a monument to Louis 
Braille in the heart of Paris, may be a fitting 
aftermath of the recent solemn ceremony at 
the Panthéon. 

E. K. 


é *.* 
A Report from Beirut 


The general standard of the school has been 
raised from that of a simple ill-equipped school 


to a more advanced pro; e in a new 
well-equipped building. Formerly we had 8-10 
boys as boarders, but this number has been 
increased to 15, We could take more if it 
were not for the fact that we are obliged to 
use one of the bedrooms as a workshop and 
we are in great need for the workshops to be 
built on the compound. This is one of the 
most pressing needs, about 600 pounds — to 
erect it. 

The new Braille system which was fixed 
and arranged by the UNESCO for the Arabic 
speaking people, left us in a difficult position. 
It meant losing all the old books we had, 
and starting a new way of teaching Braille. 
We had to work day and night writing the 
new Braille and making Primers for the boys. 
One difficulty for the boys was to forget the 
old system, but in a few months time every 
boy in school had learned the new system. 
We typed on a small typewriter about thirty 
five educational books for the beginners which 
was the means of pushing forward the work 
and raising the standard of the school. We have 
about forty boys in Beirut who were at one 
time in the School, and they are asking us if 
they can be given the chance of learning the 
new Braille, We have in mind to open a night 
school for them in October. 

There is a great need for a Braille press to 
be established in Beirut, so that we can print 
all the educational books that are needed and 
especially the Bible, which our Blind boys 
miss very much. We are a mission school and 
above all we need to print the Bible and dis- 
tribute it among the Blind. We pray that the 
Lord will provide someone to send a Braille 
press to Lebanon, so that we may be able to 
show the Light to those who are in darkness. 

We have seventeen boys in the school, and 
of these seven are new. During the Easter 
vacation they went home for their holidays 
and we later heard that nearly all started to 
teach others in a simple way in their homes. 
We had very reports from their parents 
who came and thanked the school for what 
has been done for them. Perhaps you would 
enjoy hearing about some of our boys. Lafloof 
and Hanna Tanous are two brothers who are 
both blind and oe and come from 
a very t village in Syria. it parents, 
when chy discovered that they were blind, 
left them and have not been heard of since. 
These two boys were left all alone in the 
village and now their grandfather who is a 
very poor old man takes care of them. We did 
all that we could to lift them up and their 
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minds slowly started to open and they beg:.n 
to understand. After a few months had 
both learned to read and write the new Braille. 
When they were home in summer, they took 
the Gospel of St. Mark with them. I was told 
that the whole village called to see them and 
heard them reading the Word of God. When 
they returned to school, they were so happy 
for they began to realize that they are just 
the same as any other boy. They are continually 
thanking God for making it possible for them 
to be in School and to receive this trainin 
free, “When mother and father left us, 

is our Helper,” is their testimony. 


Youssel Salamy is ten years old and while 
he was at home, we were told that he was the 
worst boy there, and was in the habit of using 
bad language. Slowly, day after day, he has 
become a very good quiet boy. For months we 
have heard nothing unworthy from him. His 
father came last week and showed appreciation 
for the many improvements in bis son’s 
character. 


All of us were thrilled when Helen Keller, 
who is blind, deaf and dumb, visited Beirut 
during April 1952. She visited many schools 
and Institutes and gave short speeches about 
her life and also pressed the necessity for more 
schools for the blind in this country, We pray 
that her visit will be the means of moving 
the hearts of many, especially the Lebanese 
Government, to take better steps for the up- 
lift of the lives of the blind who are almost 
entirely neglected. We are the only school 
here, the Swiss Mission for the Blind takes 
care of the Armenian Blind only, dnd is doing 
excellent work among them. 


Helen Keller visited our School and was 
very pleased to be with the boys. She talked 
to them and encouraged them very much by 
her visit. A letter in English Braille was handed 
to her by one of our blind boys, asking her 
help in approaching the officials for the up- 
lift of their conditions in general, She prom- 
ised to do so. We are sure her visit was the 
means of awakening the spirit of service and 
helpfulness for the Blind among the people 
as much publicity was given to her work in 
all the newspapers. Now we need to follow 
up this work and find the ways and means to 
continue what she has started. 


Salim P. Garboushian. 


* * * 


A Report from the Yokobarta Blind School. 


Education in Japan during six years after 
the surrender has been difficult, yet by the 
proper guidance and advice of the Educational 
Mission of the Allied forces — especially by 
the U. Be age ner Mission — png om 
have gra improved, especially the Edu- 
cation of the’ Blind where I hor served so 
many years. 

Our Institute which has a history of sixty- 
three years is one of the oldest Institutions in 
Japan. The Institute was founded by Dr. 
Jinmei Asami Dzu, an oculist in Yokohama 
and he has been serving it as his life work. 
But this education has been utilized only by a 
small circle and very few people were in- 
terested in spite of such a worthy cause and 
work, In 1944 Dr. Asamidzu, the founder, 
who was the center _ of the school, died 
in the midst of the Pacific war, and all our 
works had been given up and everything was 
at a critical point. 

When we were waiting for the last day of 
our lives amidst the storm of bewilderment 
and economical fluctuation after the destruction 
of Yokohama City by the air raids, the voice 
of importance of special education has risen up. 

The system of compulsory education which 
was our long hope and dream has been ac- 
pre eats with the sound of the carpenter's 
rehabilitation. The new vital hope has arisen 
up among the hearts of the graduates and 
P.T.A. who were closing their eyes to the 
misfortune of the Institute. 


“Don’t (be) broken down our honorable 
Institute.” 


“The Education of unhappy blind boys and 
gitls shall be committed to the Municipal Edu- 
cation Committee.” 


These earnest desires have been taken up 
by the Mayor of Yokohama. Moved the Edu- 
cation Committee. 


In April, 1950, the baton of this honorable 
sixty-three-year-old Institute has been handed 
over to the Education Committee, But the 
poor pocket of the Municipality could not 
allow to pay full expenses, 


Gradually the eigroa age was able to pro- 
duce some budget for the Institute. 


Now students, over 60 blind boys and 
girls, are gladly receiving their education by 
the help of the Comprehensive Education 
Committee. 
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In a. 1951, the Institute bought a school 
bus and are now transporting their students. 
In U. S. A. this system has already been es- 
tablished long, long time ago, but in Japan 
ra this is the first case in Eastern Japan. 

is is the wonderful case. How glad the 
students are! Kindly sympathize. 

The new school building shall be finished 
during this year: The big play ground shall 
be coniglened too. 

My aims for the Education of the Blind are 
as follows: 

1. Health 
2. Ample idea 
3. True conception 

ag the — aim, the teacher of music 
has been engaged. A piano, though poor, has 
been bought. r r ist 

The dark night has d, the bright morn- 
ing sun is shining. All students’ faces have 
changed as to morning glory. Please hear the 
singing voices of the boys and girls. How glad 
they are! 

Though the play ground is not so big they 
are gladly dancing with light rhythm. 

I am so sorry not to be able to accomplish 
my responsibility. Please be guided for our 
blind and the blind in the world. 


I will promise you to do my best to act as 
correspondent for the International Journal. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Principal, 
Yokohama Municipal Blind School. 
* * & 


TRAINING AND PLACEMENT IN INDIA 


Though the treatment of the blind — 
in India nearly seventy years ago, the effect 
is not commensurate with the time. Now that 
we have the National Government and now 
that the Western Countries are able to achieve 
more useful results, and they are better known 
in this land also, India hopes and tries to do 
her duty to help the blind to help themselves 
- and cease to be a social anomaly and econo- 
mic charge. The Governtaent of the Republic 
of India has taken over the problem and has 
begun to do active work. One of the first 
and most useful achievements is the adapta- 


tion of uniform Braille to Asiatic countries, 
mainly adhering to Louis Braille, Formation 
of contraction is now on the anvil. A Central 
Council of Blindness is in the offing. India 
will shortly evolve a suitable, model plan for 
adoption by the several states, The Govern- 
ment of the State of Madras is training spec- 
ial teachers according to an approved scheme. 
Every step is being taken in WMiadras to open 
more schools and create facilities for place- 
ment of the trained blind. Through the able 
efforts of Mr. R. M. Alpaiwala, an All India 
Conference was organized in December last, 
and the Indian Association of Workers of 
the Blind was revived on a firmer basis. Its 
chief aim is to train the blind to useful pro- 
fessions and to find them opportunities later. 


That we are making rapid marches in re- 
storing the blind to human society, from which 
they are estranged, is evident from the estab- 
lishment of the World Council for the Welfare 
of the Blind. There is now an open invitation 
to all the countries in the world, both European 
and Asiatic, to make the best use of the or- 
ganization, The Council expects, I am sure, 
submission to it of experiences from educa- 
tors, biologists, and psychiatrists for consoli- 
dation, examination and dissemination of cor- 
rect information, 


It is easy to study the external signs and 
causes, but it is a problem to deal with internal 
or invisible causes, Though the problers of 
prevention is the = of medical profession, 
it may not bar offer of suggestions from edu- 
cators, that parents with eyes functioning pro- 
duce children with eyes not functioning, and 
vice versa, is also in evidence. Biology gives us 
some cues. The Upanishads, the ancient au- 
thorities in India, declared that every ingredient 
to form each minutest of the is 
particularly included in chromosomes and 
genes. I have seen half a dozer. cases where 
a father with defective fingers has produced 
children with the same defect. Plants come up 
well and fine if the seed and the soil are good 
and are complementary to each other, and 
shine best under ‘‘proper rearing.” 

“Srivastava” 
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AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE 
FOR THE BLIND 


Incorporated 


1839 FRANKFORT AVENUE 
LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


Established in 1858, it is the oldest national institution for the 
blind in the United States and the largest publishing house for the 
blind in the world. 


The primary purpose of the institution is to act as the official 
schoolbook printery and to provide the special educational appli- 
ances needed by the schools and classes for the blind in this 


country. 


As a private, national, non-profit institution, it offers its 
facilities to other agencies, organizations and individuals which 
desire to provide literature to the blind at or below cost. 


As a special project, the Printing House, through donations 


from the public, provides free copies of the Braille and Talking 
Book editions of THE READER'S DIGEST. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC. 


1370 NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
Republic 1121 


PAUL A. STRACHAN, President MILDRED SCOTT, Sec'y-Treas. 
Authors and Sponsors of 


“NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK" 


Now sponsoring a national program to provide maximum med- 
ical services; vocational guidance and counseling; education and 


training or retraining, and selective placement for all Handicapped 
citizens. 

















School for the Blind—Fred C. Hill; Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind— 
William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. 
Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon Brannon; Wisconsin School 
for the Visually Handicapped—C, J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and Equipment; 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosophy 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Personnel, 
Who’s Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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